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The Right Honourable, 


JAM EB 
Earl of Findlater and Seafield, 
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Being partly in Defence of THAT RELIGION, 
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moſt obliged, 
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Mong the various incentives, which are proper 5 


to animate the miniſters of religion, to a ſpi- 
rited and aſſiduous diſcharge of their duty; perhaps 
there is none, which may be urged with greater pro- 
priety, than the reſpect which they owe to the cha- 
racter they ſuſtain. A zeal for the honour. of the 
profeſſion, and an inflexible adherence to its true 
principles, have always been eſteemed, in eyery art, 
the ſure ſymptoms of the artiſt's worthy and liberal 


turn of mind. And it is but natural, to expect it of 


them, whoſe buſineſs conſiſts ſo much in admaniſh- ; 


ing others of thoſe regards, which are due to 1 00 
character, that they ſhould be peculiarly. concerne 

for their own, and feel a generous ambition to ac- 
compliſh it with every uſeful, and adorn it with every 
becoming quality. No perſon of true judgment an 

taſte can bear, without a ſenſible diſlike, the ſurvey 
of his own character, when he finds it greatly below 
the ſtandard of what i is meet and decent in the kind, 

The manifeſt incongruity hurts the mental eye, an 

affects the i interior ſenſe with a- like painful diffatiſ» 
faction, as when we behold a 2 copy of an excels 
lent original, or a fair and juſt model executed in, a 
wretched and contemptible manner. The world, 
Ukewile, wall generally be affected in the ſame way. 
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6 The Dualifications and Decorum 


The greater encroachments upon the integrity and 

decorum of our character will cauſe a general. indig- 
nation; and our ſmaller treſpaffes will expoſe us to 
contempt or ridicule, It is needleſs to ſay, how 
much we muſt ſuffer, in this way, as to our influence 
and Capacity of doing good; and, by conſequence, 
how much it concerns us to guard againſt thoſe 
breaches of character, which will render us odious, 
inſignificant or contemptible. 

The deſign, at preſent, my reverend fathers and 
brethren, is, in obedience to your commands, and in 
confidence of your candour, to attempt a delineation 
of that holineſs, which is here ſaid, by the ſacred po- 
et, to be ſo becoming the houfe of God; to point 
out the principal ingredients which are neceſſary to 
compleat the character of a teacher of religion and 

virtue; and to deſcribe that ſpirit and thoſe manners, 
which are requiſite to give life and grace to the whole 
compoſition. And in ſeleQing, amidft ſuch a varie- 
ty of matter, thoſe particulars, which may ſeem to 
have a preferable claim to our preſent attention, it 
is propoſed to regulate the choice, by their own ap- 
parent utility and importance, and by keeping all a- 
long in our eye, the general character of the preſent 
age with reſpect to religion, and the general diſpofi- 
Pon of this generation of men toward its miniſters. 
In treating this fubject, I ſhall not attempt curiouſ- 
Ils to trace the ſentiment of decorum, up to thoſe ul- 
© timate principles of the human mind, which muſt 
terminate all our enquiries. The occafion Goth not 
require our taking things ſo _ 
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It is evident, that in order to determine what is ne- 
ceſſary to finiſh and embelliſh any ſubject whatever, 
we mult keep a ſteady eye upon the main end pro- 
poſed, Every accompliſhment which ſerves to pro- 
mote that end, muſt be ftadioufly ſought after; and 
every ornament, which would divert the attention 
from the leading deſign, ſhould, with a ins and 
unremitting ſeverity; be-rejected; 

T'he great end of the chriſtian miniſtry, is to in- 


ſtruct men in the principles, and to engage them in 


the love and practice of piety and all virtue; that 
they may become uſeful members of ſociety in this 
world, may attain ſuch a meaſure of happineſs, as 
the preſent imperfect condition of humanity will per- 
mit, and may be qualified for enjoying that ſuperior 
felicity in the world to come, winch: is the gift of 
God thro? Jeſus Chriſt. / 

Let us, then, take a general view of thoſe Neige 
and moral principles, which are the main ſubject of 
a chriſtian miniſter's inſtructions. Thus ſhall we be 
led, I think, moſt directly, into that track, which 
will be fitteſt for us to purſue in the preſent enquiry. 

The whole compaſs of natural and revealed religi- 
on, comes within our province, as Chriſtian teachers. 
Whatever nature ſuggeſts concerning God, a provi- 
dence and a future ſtate z concerning the moral con- 
Kitution, offices and felicity of man, is all farther o- 
pened, illuſtrated and ratified by the chriſtian revela- 
tion. The former repreſents virtue as "agreeable to 
God; the latter promulgates it expreſly as the law 
of Fi ii ſtamps it with a divine authority, and arms 
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of The Pualifications and Decorum 

ing beyond the grave to lateſt futurity. It is the joint 
doctrine of both, that the pureſt, the moſt independ- 
ent, and the moſt durable joys of human life are the 
preſent fruits of virtue; and experience ſufficiently 


confirms the harmonious deciſion. Nature affords 


ſome obſcure notices of an ZZereafter, where goodneſs 
ſhall be finally reſcued from ignominy and- diſtreſs, 
advanced to ſuperior honours, and bleſſed with a hap- 
pineſs worthy of itſelf, and laſting as the mind where- 


in it dwells. But it is revelation. alone, which diſpels 


the cloud that hangs over the other world, altoge- 
ther; and preſents heaven opened with all its glories, 
and hell naked with all its horrors. Moreover, it 


opens another new and ſurprizing ſcene, highly inter- 


eſting and comfortable to the friends of virtue. It 
introduces a new character upon the ſtage, the great 
mediator between God and man, the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, the divine author of our religion; who exhi- 
bited a character of the moſt conſummate merit, both 
of active and paſſive virtue; preſented a ſacrifice and 
propitiation acceptable, in the higheſt degree, to the 
ſupremely perfect being; and was © exalted, to be a 
prince and a ſaviour, to give repentance and remiſſi- 
on of ſins. Pardon is aſcertained to the reformed pe- 
nitent ; divine aſſiſtance is inſured to the ſincere but 
diffident candidate for perfection; and future remu- 
nerations are held forth to ſtimulate his ardor, to en- 
courage him to exert his utmoſt vigour, and to per- 
ſevere in theſe efforts ; till death put a final period to 
the painful ſtruggle between the fleſh and the ſpirit, 
and aſſign the victorious combatant over to virtue, 
Honour and immortality, Can 
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Can any thing be conceived to have a more friend - 
ly aſpect on the intereſts of virtue and ſociety, than 
ſuch a ſyſtem ? Surely not: eſpecially, if we conſider 
. farther, that the goſpel breathes a ſpirit of the moſt 
intenſe and diffuſive benignity, and is ſo far from 
leading us to overlook the concerns and offices of the 
preſent life, by terminating our views on one that is 
to come, that it 8 the former as a ſchool of 
diſcipline and education for the latter; and expreſly 
dictates the love of God and of mankind, conjoin'd 
with correſponding acts of duty and ſervice to both, 
as the great leſſons to be learned in this ſchool, with 
a view to our being qualified thereby, for acting our 
higher part, and reliſhing our ſuperior felicity, as per- 
fect men in the houſe and family of God. It is ac- 
tive goodneſs here below, which puts us in the way 
of preferment above; and if we would hope to be 
high, hercafter, in the favour of God, we muſt be 
ſtrenuous and eminent, here, in the ſervice of man- 
kind. 

One would think, that a genuine form of worth 
and decency ſhould naturally be reflected from ſuch a 
ground. T he chriſtian inſtitution is manifeſtly, calcu- 
lated not to depreſs but exalt morality, not to ſully 
or impair but to refine and compleat the virtuous 
temper. It is but reaſonable, therefore, to think, 
that the teachers of theſe principles ſhould not, upon 
that account, be in a more unfavourable ſituation for 
attaining and ſupporting a character of true worth z 
that they ſhould have, at leaſt, an equal chance with 
others for being honeſt men and good citizens; and 
that they have no occaſion to be aſhamed of their 
B | Cal- 
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10 The Quali ffications and Decorum 

calling, or bluſh to avow it before the world. And 
yet a late author, not ſatisfied with repreſenting the 
character of a clergyman, to uſe his own ſtyle, as if 
it were not the moſt amiable that is to be met with 
in human ſociety, hath thought fit to give vent to 
his ſpleen, in a ſtill more undiſguiſed manner. He 
tells us plainly, that the character we bear, with the 
exception of ſome individuals, is a monſtrous medley 
of craft and diſſimulation, ambition and vanity, arro- 
gance and rancour; and, in general, that all the moſt 
odious vices of human nature are inflamed by the ve- 
ry genius of the ſacerdotal profeſſion. f You ſee, 
brethren, that, in this inſtance, the ballance of rea. 
fon hath not been held, as is moſt uſual with this au- 
thor, in the equilibrium of ſcepticiſm. Here, he hath 
not only taken a ſide, but evidently let looſe the reins 
to a ſpirit of ſatyr; which, we cannot help thinking, 
hath carried him beyond the bounds of equity and 
decency. The temper of chriſtianity is eminently 
diſtinguiſhed for probity and mildneſs: and it is ſure- 
ly a moſt unfair proceeding, to impute to the profcſ- 
fion the vices of thoſe, who have too often, alas ! 


diſgraced it, and to proſcribe the former for the ſake 


of the latter. Legal princes have often degenerated 
into enormous tyrants. Will it therefore, follow, 
that civil government itſelf is a nuiſance ? That men 
ſhould ſometimes, in the preſent imbecillity of human 
nature, ſtart a- ſide from the genius of their profeſſi- 
on, and deviate occaſionally from their more. eſtabli- 
{ſhed character, needs not be ſurprizing; and of this, 


i Hume's eſſays moral and political, Ef. 24. 
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T apprehend, an inſtance is not wanting, in this ſa- 
tyrical picture drawn by our author, wherein a can- 
did reader will more readily diſcover the blind zeal of 
a party-· man, than the cool ſuſpenſe of the academy. 

J hope there is no ground to eſtimate the general 
diſpoſition of the publick toward our order, by that 
of this author. Nevertheleſs, attempts to wound re- 
Jigion, either immediately, or thro' the ſides of her 
miniſters, have been, of late, ſo frequent, that the 
church may be ſaid, almoſt without a figure, to be in 
a militant ſtate, and we are reduced to a like auk- 
ward and diſtreſsful ſituation, with Nehemiab's build- 
ers, who with one hand wrought in the work, and 
with the other hand held a weapon.“ * The preſent 
conjuncture, therefore, evidently demands a thorough 
knowledge of the grounds and evidences of religion, 
in order to ſupport the credit and decorum of our 
profeſſion. 

The abſtra ſciences have been preſſed, of late, 
with an incongruous zeal, into the ſervice A infideli- 
ty. And here we are ſorry to find the author already 
mentioned again in our way, and that we cannot 
help conſidering him not only as one who hath treat- 
ed the order with very little civility, but Who hath 
alſo employed his notable abilities to ſtrike at the 
root of all religion. Having ſummoned picurus a- 
new upon the field, to Jana his baMed cauſe, he 
ſupplies this antient infidel with modern logic, and 
ſends him forth thus furniſhed with arguments, which 
"have a manifeſt ME As invalidate the proofs of 
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divine exiſtence, to varniſh over the abſurdity, and 
palliate the noxtous tendency of atheiim, 

The principal reaſons, on which is founded this 
diſſent from the general voice of human nature recog- 
nizing a perfect being the author of the exiſtence and 
order of the univerſe, are the following. Þ 

1. That the univerſe being an object quite ſingu- 
lar and unparallel'd, we can form no conjecture or 
inference at all concerning its cauſe. 

2. Allowing that the order of the univerſe indi- 
cates a deity, we are, indeed, at liberty to aſcribe to 
him that preciſe degree of power, intelligence and be- 
nevolence which appears in his work ; but, no more, 

The univerſe, it is ſaid, is an object altogether ſin- 
gular and unparallel'd. No doubt, according to the 
rigorous import of the term, the univerſe compre- 
hends the whole of things, and leaves nothing exte- 
rior to its all- including circle, with which it can be 
compared. And, in this way, indeed, the obſervati- 
on may be true ; but then, it is grammatical and 
trifling, if not captious and inſidious. For, can any 
one be at a loſs to find out the objects of compariſon, 
which are requiſite from the nature of the preſent ar- 
gument ? Are they not plainly the works of nature, 
on the one hand; and thoſe of human art, on the o- 
ther ? Now, that the former are altogether ſingular, 
can, by no means, be allowed ; when we evidently 
ſee, that they are ſimilar, in many reſpects, to the 
latter, and bear equally ſtrong and vivid, nay much 
more auguſt and ſtriking ſignatures of order and de- 


4 Hume 's philoſophical eſſays. EM, 11. | 
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of a CHRISTIAN TEACHER: x23 
ſign impreſſed upon them. It is, therefore, no un- 
philoſophical licence, but a proceeding ſtrictly legiti - 
mate, according to the ſevereſt rules of inveſtigation, 
to judge that to be an effect which hath a manifeſt 
likeneſs to another object which we know to be an 
effect; to aſſign ſimilar cauſes to ſimilar effects; and, 
ſince we find that mind is the origin of artificial forms 
of order and of beauty, to infer, that mind alſo is the 
parent of ſimilar natural ones, poſſeſſing theſe charac- 
ters, not only in an equal, but a much ſuperior de- 
gree. In a word, nature is not a ſingular effect, for 
it bears affinity to art, as wearing fimilar features of 
harmony and intention; neither is the inferred cauſe 
altogether fingular, for it is allied to man, * intelli- 
gence common to both. 

But here we are admoniſhed, in Epicurus's name, 
to beware of aſcribing to the deity any degree of - 
power, wiſdom or goodneſs, beyond what appears in 
his work. The ground of this caution ſeems to be a 
ſuppoſition, that the work is always an adequate 
meaſure of the ability, diſpoſition and views of the 
workman ; a principle which cannot be admitted, 
without certain reſtrictions and illuſtrations, even 

when we ſuppoſe the whole work to lie open to our 
inſpection and ſcrutiny, and to be level to human ap- 
prchenſion. But certainly, when we ſurvey a ſmall 
portion only, of a detached fragment of any work of 
human genius ; it is natural and obvious to conclude, 
that, if we ſaw the whole, we ſhould diſcover far ſu- 
perior characteriſticks of art and excellence: and, 
therefore, that the artiſt is intitled to a larger meaſure 
of every rational and moral quality, than appears to 


be 


14 The Dualifications and Decorum 
be exemplified in the partial exhibition of thoſe ta- 
lents, which we had acceſs to contemplate. And ſee- 
ing the equity of this proceeding, with reſpect to hu- 
man artiſts, is allowed ; is it fair, is it decent, after 
ſuch a conceſſion, to obſtruct our availing ourſelves 
of it, in our reaſonings concerning the divine archi- 
i ted of the world? Eſpecially upon ſuch a frivolous 
| ground as this, that God is a ſingle being in the uni- 
my verſe, and is not comprehended under any genus or 
fpecies with which we are acquainted. For, doth not 
the whole proceſs, and every fingle ſtep of our rea- 
foning on this ſubject, tend to ſhow, that God is an 
intellizent being, and by conſequence, of the ſame 
genus with other intelligent beings, of whom we 
have a more intimate and familiar knowledge? So 
that we may juſtly transfer to the former, thoſe qua- 
lities of the latter, which plainly hold of intelligence, 
and are found by experience always to attend it, 
This ſubje& merits an ampler diſcuſſion, than we 
can afford, at preſent, to beſtow upon it: eſpecially 
as, I apprehend, you may think it proper, that ſome 
notice ſhould be taken of the noted argument againſt 
miracles, which is urged from the ſame quarter, and 
introduced, not without ſome air of oſtentation and 
triumph, as an infallible remedy againſt ſuperſtition, 
that is, againſt religion, according to a prevailing i- 
diom in the dition of this author. He mentions it 
as a diſcovery, which he had made; *© That no 
teſtimony is ſufficient to eſtabliſ a miracle, unlefs 
the teſtimony be of ſuch a kind, that its falſhcod 
would be more miraculous than the fact which it en- 


deavours 
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deavours to eſtabliſh.” 4+ By Miraculous, here, the 
author ſeems to mean, a violation of the uſual courſe 
of nature, without taking in the idea of the deity or 
ſome inviſible agent as the cauſe of that violation, 
according to his own definition of a miracle. And 
in this ſenſe, I confeſs, I can ſee no reaſon, why the 
poſition may not be admitted, with perfect ſafety to 
the chriſtian cauſe, If chriſtianity propoſes ta our 
aſſent certain facts, which are contrary to the gene- 

ral courſe of human experience ; it likewiſe ſupplies . 
an evidence greatly ſuperior to what is ſufficient for 
aſcertaining natural and ordinary events. And it de- 
ſerves to be conſidered, that an event happening out 
of the ordinary courſe of nature, or a work perform» 
ed ſurpaſſing all human power, is not the leſs pro- 
bable, but the contrary, for its being miraculous, that 
is, effected by the immediate agency of the deity or 
ſome ſuperior being. No doubt, every reaſonable 
perſon muſt reject what appears to him moſt unlikely 
upon the whole. We only. contend, that we ſhould 

not reject miracles upon a principle which will lead 
us to admit ſomething ſtill more ſtrange and unac- 
countable. For we think it, by no means, ſo won- 
derful and incredible, that the deity ſhould interpoſe 
and work the miracles recorded in the goſpel, as that 
the whole complex evidence in their favour ſhould be 
fictious and deluſive. This author, indeed, allows 
that a miracle is capable of proof; but with this re- 
markable exception, that religion be no way concerns 
ed; tho' to a common Acer I ſhould think 
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76 The Quali fications and Decorum | 
it would appear, that in no caſe is a miraculous in- 


- terpoſition ſo probable, as in that of a religious inſti- 


-tution ſuited to the exigencies of the human ſtate, 
congruous to the divine goodneſs, and worthy of the 

divine patronage. In ſhort, this celebrated maxim, 
in reality, decides nothing; and to infer from it, that 
all miracles ought to be rejected, is truly a begging 
of the queſtion, or ſuppoſing the matter in debate. | 

But the patrons of infidelity, not content with re- 


- preſenting the friends of religion as credulous even to a 
miracle, would likewiſe perſuade, that they embrace 


1 Ir was not intended, here, to diſplay the evidence 
for the miracles, which were wrought in confirmation 
of our holy religion. That would have been a needleſs 
attempt, after what hath been done, this way, ſo often, 
and ro ſuch advantage, by the writers againſt infidelity. 
Neither was it intended to conſider the particular ob- 
jeCtions propoſed by Mr. Hume, in the ſecond part of 
his eſſay, againſt any miraculous: event or operation, 
where religion is concerned. The reader is remitted 
for ſatisfattion, on this head, to the judicious reflext- 
ons of Mr. Adams and Dr. Leland. The point in view 
was to examine the general principle aſſumed by this 
author, as ſufficient ro decide the queſtion, concerning 
the truth of the chriſtian miracles, in the negative. He 
attempts to put the controverſy upon a new footing ; 
and inſtead of the uſual method of weighing the ſeveral 
preſumptions and arguments produc'd by the oppolite 
parties in the cauſe, he employs a new engine of his 
own invention, which he hopes will be found ſufficient 
to rid the world of the impertinence of miracles, in 
time to come. I ſhall not attempt to rob him of the 
honour of this invention; tho', by the way, it may not 
be amiſs to obſerve, that an objection of the ſame kind 
Had been ſtarted and refuted, in Butler's analogy, and 
The tryal of the witneſſes, not to mention any other wri- 


ter. But howeyer chat be, upon trying the force of 
+ 4 


of a CHRISTIAN TEACHER, ty 
a principle uſeleſs and even pernicious, as well as un- 
certain. They look upon devotion with a jealous 
eye, and would fain hinder its promotion above the 


this vaunted argument, as it is amplified and enforced 
by our author, 1n his uſual elegant and lively manner, 
I could not help thinking, that it was utterly harmleſs, 
ſo far as chriſtianity is concerned; that inſtead of ter- 
minating the diſpute, according to his magnificent pre- 
tenſions, be hath left the matter juſt as he found it; and 
that the infidel cauſe is not ſo conliderabiy recrulted, as 
ſome may imagine, by the acceſſion of this very pro- 
found reaſoner to the party, | 
If the reaſoning employed above ſhall appear, to ſeme 
readers, too conciſe and general, or ſome what obſcure ; 
erhaps, what follows may contribute to ſer this matter 
in a fuller light. | od fd 
Experience teaches, that things go on in an uniform 
tenor, and that the operations of the univerſe are con- 
ducted by general rules, which are uſually denominat- 
ed, by philoſophers, the laws of nature. Their ſenti- 
ments, however, concerning the nature and foundation 
of theſe laws, have been very different. Some have 
thought them wholly unalterable, and carried their no- 
tons ſo high concerning the fatal chain that binds the 
univerſe together, and the fixed and neceſſary operati- 
on of cauſes, as to exclude every mutation of the eſtab - 
liſhed order, and explode all miracles, as wholly abſurd 
and ridiculous, Others, juſtly diſſatisfied with theſe 
rigid principles, have gone to the quite oppoſite ex- 
treme, eſteeming theſe jaws of nature no better than a 
rope of ſand, cauſality a fiction of the mind, and the 
mind itſelf a mere fortuitous aſſemblage of ideas, with- 
out any connecting principle or common bond of uni- 
on. Some may think, that theſe curious diſcoveries 
have been owing to the refinements of ſome modern 
metaphyſicians. There are not wanting, however, ve- 
ry evident traces of theſe ſeveral opinions, in the re- 
n. aining records of antient philotophy. And Plato T 
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rank of a clerical virtue. They think the intereſts 
of virtue may be ſupported, and the affairs of ſociety 
conducted without the aſſiſtance of religion; that 


hath pleaſantly enough diſtinguiſhed the partiſans of 
the oppoſite ſyſtems, by epithers exactly fitting their 
reſpective conceits, calling the former, the ſtationary, 
and the latter, the fozwing philoſophers. * But there 
is a third ſpecies of philolophers, who eſteem the 
ſcheme of nature neither altogether inflexible, nor 
wholly fluctuating ; judging nature to be divine art, 
and the laws of nature the laws of the ſupreme mind, 
who uſually operates in conformity to theſe laws pre- 
ſcribed by his own infinite wiſdom ; tho ſometimes he 
acts by prerogative, and, upon great and urgent occaſi- 
ons, ſuſpends or over: rules them, according ꝛ0 his plea- 
ſure. | 

Now, it may be proper to conſiderx our author's ge- 
neral maxim, as applied to the principles of theſe dif- 
ferent ſpecies of philoſophers. It is evident, tha: in the 
language of the two former, a miracle can mean no 
more, than what is ſtrange and ſurpriſing, or a deviation 
from the uſual courſe of nature; whereas the theiſt in- 
cludes, in his idea of a miracle, the notion of a ſuperior 
power as the cauſe of that deviation. The abetters of 
the fationary ſyſtem are bound, indeed, by their prin- 
ciples, to maintain the impoſſibility of miracles. Ne- 
vertheleſs, if their mighty fate be really univerſal, and 
extend to mind as well as matter, they muft be greatly 
embarraſſed by a teſtimony, in favour of a miracle, ſo 
ſtrong, that its falſnood would be no leſs ſurpriſing than 
the truth of the ſtrange fact: the former involving a 
repugnancy to the laws of human action, no leſs mani- 
felt than the contraricty of the latter to thoſe of mate» 
rial operation. And in all queſtions of this kind, it muſt 
be owned, the only reaſonable courſe, upon their prin- 
Ciples, would ſeem to be that of rejecting the moſt ſin- 
gular and wonderful of the two contending events, that 
18, in our author's language, the greater miracle. The 
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virtue, indeed, on certain emergencies, may be in- 
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debted to its ſubſidiary forces; yet ſtill, according to 
them, it is an auxiliary, whoſe operations are-with 


Nocbing philoſopher, again, hath not the leaſt pretence 
10 inſiſt upon the impoſſibility of miracles. However, 
being under a neceſſity to decline reaſoning altogether, 


or embrace experience as his guide; a conformity or 


non-conformity to the analogy of nature, becomes, to 
him, the reſt of truth or falſhood, in all matters of this 
kind. When the falſhood of the teſtimony and the 
truth of the fact are equally repugnant to the analogy 
of nature, it is impoſſible, upon the principles of theſe 
philoſophers, to come to any deciſion; and the mind 
muſt remain in a ſtate of unnatural and uneaſy ſuſpenſe. 
But the theiſt, I imagine, is in circumſtances more fa- 
vourable. He will incline, even in the caſe ſuppoſed, 
to admit the truth of the fact; becauſe he recognizes a 
cauſe poſſeſt of power adequate to the moſt wonderful 
operation, and of wiſdom too profound for man to fa- 
thom. We cannot reſt ſatisfied till we diſcover the 
cauſe of any ſingular event, which would, otherwiſe, 
hurt and diſtract the mind, by its odd and unaccount- 
able appearance. Such a cauſe appears on one fide, but 


nothing of that kind on the other: for ſurely, neither 


the believer nor the infidel will have recourſe to ſo 
wild a ſuppoſition, as that of the deity interpoſing to 
giye to a e falſe, all the appearances of 
one that is true. Thus the caſe will ſtand, when the 
truth of the fact, and the falſhood ot the teſtimony, are 
ſuppoſed equal, in point of contraricty to nature's uſual 
courſe ; and when no ſatisfactory reaſon readily occurs 
for the deity's inter poſition. But now, let it be ſuppoſ- 
ed, that a ſufficient reaſon, of this kind, obviouſly pre- 
ſents itſelf; that the occaſion is great, and the end be- 
nevolent and noble, ſuitable to the goodneſs, and worthy: 
ol the majeſty of the ſupreme being. Doth not this, of 
itſelf, beſtow a credibility upon the miraculous event, 
and previouſly diſpoſe the mind for its reception? Here 
the theiſt no longer heſitates, but acquieſces in the evi- 
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ſo much difficulty directed, and whoſe forces are ſo 
hardly reſtrained from uſurping vpon the moral pow- 
ers, which they pretend only to affiſt ; that it may be 


dence propoſed in favour of a fact, which is now be- 
come probable, in its own nature, “and wor:hy of all 
acceptation. And in doing fo, I apprehend, he acts 
with reaſon on his ade. We may juſtly credit a teſti- 
mony bearing, that a wiſe prince had levy'd a mighty 
army to revel a ſudden invaſion of his dominions ; tha” 
we ſhould very naturally demur to admit the ſame teſ- 
timony in evidence of his doing ſo, merely for the ſake 
of an uſeleſs and abſurd oſtentation of power and mag- 
nificence, or in order, like Caligula, to employ his 
troops in filling their helmets with cockle-ſhells We 
have, all along, ſuppoſed the evidence barely ſufficient 
to ballance the fingularity of the miracle. But now, 
if there be a ſurpluſage of evidence, (which may be 
fafely maintain'd with reſpect to the chriſtian miracles) 
abſtracting from all confideration of the cauſe and oc- 
calion ; ir is eaſy to perceive, what muſt be the united 
weight of all theſe together. 

Ibis appears, to me, to be the fair way of ſtating the 
controverſy. Would our adverſarics hope to prevail, 
they muſt give themſelves fome more trouble than they 
uſually do. They muft give tome probable account of 
the rĩſe and progre ſs of chriftianity, ſuppoting it the 
delirium of viſionary, or the fiction of knaviſh brains. 
They muſt point out an evidence, in farour of a noto- 
Tious and acknowledged impoſture, equaliy clear and 
cogent with that which ſupports our holy religion. 
Nav, in order to do their bufinefs effectually, they mult 


do mere. They muſt ſhow, that the occaſion, on which 


the falſe miracles were pretended ro be worked, was 
equally great and worthy of the dizine imerpoſition, 
with that on which the chriftian miracles were pertor- 
med. When they have done all this, the decifive tone 
will become them, and they may triumph with a better 
grace. 


made 


of a CHRISTIAN TEACHER, of 
made a queſtion, whether, upon the whole, it might 
not be moſt prudent for virtue, to decline any alli- 
ance or confederacy with religion. i 
Now, the force of ſuch reaſoning conſiſts entirely 
in ſubſtituting a ſpurious and futile ſuperſtition, in the 
room of true religion, the friend of virtue and human 
kind. Let the divinity be ever beheld, in the pure 


Moreover, it may be worth while to take notice, that 
our experience of the veracity ef human teſtimony, is 
not the {ole foundation of the aſſent which we yield to 
the report of witneſſes. We receive their teſtimony 
in many caſes, without ſo much as reflect ing upon their 
character, either in point of probity or capacity. Nay 
ſometimes we would be bound to admit their evidence, 
tho” we were aſſured both of their knavery and folly. 
Suppoſe a number of perſons to concur exactly in tel · 
hing the very ſame ſtory, and that the circumſtances are 
ſucn as plainly exclude the poſſibility of any previous 
concert among themſelves. In this caſe, the principal 
reaſon of our aſſent, is manifeſtly the impoſhbiliry of 
accounting for the concurrence of ſo many perſons in 
relating the ſame _ without ſuppoling irs truth and 
reality. For as the ficticrs of the human mind are ia- 
finĩte, that two per ſons, and much more that a greater 
number of perſons, Mould concur, by accident, in ima- 
gining the ſzme preciſe fact, cloathed with the very 
iame circumſtances, is improbable as infinite to ens. 
Hence, I imzgirc, it 1s clear, that we can withour 
dittculty conceive a teftimony ſufficient to over- 
come the general preſumption againſt miracles, which 
2riſcerh from czperience, how ſtrong forever the: 
pre ſumęsĩon may be ſuppoſed. Ir will likewiſe follow, 
with reſpect to chrifianicy, that, fo far as we can how 
there was no concert or colluGon among the witneſs, 
wc have am cvider c independent even of their honefy 

I fall only obicrve £r:her, that it 2ppears pneuy 
. Sngular 10 cxplode miracles only where religion 1s 
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light of the goſpel, as the perfection of goodneſs, 
ſtreaming forth continually in benevolent energies 
throughout all creation. Let religion be conceived, 
according to the true ſpirit of chriſtianity, as the me- 
dicine of our moral diſorders, and the grand inſtru- 
ment of aſſimilation to this ſuperlative goodneſs, 
pouring each worthy and humane ſentiment and af- 
fection into the heart, preſerving them there pure and 
fervent, and cauſing them to overflow in correſpon- 
dent acts of beneficence in the life and behaviour. 
Taking things in this view, is it poſſible, not to e- 
ſteem that devotion, which hath for its object a being 
ſo venerable and lovely, as the nobleſt ornament of 
human nature, as the ſureſt guard and moſt potent 
incentive to virtue, and the moſt effectual reſtraint on 
vice of every kind? Religion, pure and amiable, ſuch 
as the goſpel repreſents her, is, indeed, a noble means 
to purify and transform the ſoul ; to beget an inward 
life, temper and habit of goodneſs and moral worth. 
That bond, by which man is connected with his 
maker, links alſo man to man, in cloſer and firmer 


union. But it doth more, —Religion communicates 


concerned ; ſeeing no other ſuppoſable caſe ſeems to 


demand them, upon ſo good a title. And when they 
are wrought, in behalt of an inſtitution utterly repug- 


nant to the prevailing religions of the times, it is evi- 
dent, that mens attachment to their antient ſuperſtition 
is an obſtruction to their reception, and trends to ſhow, 
in a very ſtrong light, the force of that evidence, which 
was able to ſurmount ſo mighty an obſtacle. See Ob- 
ſervations on the converſion and apoſtleſhip of St. Paul, 
in a letter to Gilbert N eſt, Eſq; where this point 1s 


argued, in a very maſterly way. 


news 
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new v dignity and luſtre to virtue, ſettles it on a firm- 
er foundation, and renders its happy fruits leſs uncer- 
tain and precariouss When we view this lovely 
form, in the light of religion, as the counſellor, the 
companion, the delight of the omnipotent ruler of the 
world, as the law throughout his univerſal and ever- 
laſting empire, ennobling and bleſſing all her vota- 
ries, thro? every period of their immortal duration: 
doth ſhe not aſſume a more auguſt and commanding 
aſpect, and wear more attractive and irreſiſtible 
charms, to captivate the whole ſoul and engage every 
paſſion of the human heart; than when ſhe is viewed 
merely as the cement and grace of human ſociety 
confined in her operations to this precarious ſtate of 
being, and bounded in her influence by the grave, 
c the houſe appointed for all living,” which ſwallows 
up for ever all the projects of men, and terminates e- 
very human proſpect, when God and religion are 
dropt out of view ? It is principally from the aſſocia- 
tion with religion, that virtue can claim the attributes a 

of ſublime, grand and venerable, and acquires power 
to expand the ſoul to a noble amplitude, and-raiſe it 
to a lofty elevation. Whenever religion leaves the 
world, ſhe will carry the moſt powerful incitements 
and the firmeſt ſupports of magnanimity, fortitude 
and every kind of heroiſm, away with her, and leave 
poor mortals, more than ever, the ſport and prey of. 
their ſelfiſh and malignant paſſions. Her abſence will 
be deeply felt, and expoſe the nakedneſs and imbecil- 
lity of human nature, in ſuch a manner, as it is not 
eaſy for us now to conceive. To rob men of devo- 
tion, of all confidence in a ſuperior and better nature 
1 than 
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24 The Dualifications and Decorum 

than their own, is to rob them of the only ſovereign 
balm for human infirmity and miſery. The poor 
man, who hath been ſtruggling all the day with vari- 
ous and complicated diſtreſs, yet, poſſeſſing a good 
conſcience and confiding in a good God, he can re- 
tire to reſt, with an inward compoſure and compla- 
cency, to be envy'deven by the king upon his throne, 
The effects of this divine principle, tho' filent, for 
the moſt part, and ſecret, are yet ſo ſalutary and ex- 
hilarating to the ſoul, that men muſt loſe more than 
half their felicity, when they loſe their religion. In 
ſhort, virtue never excites ſuch animated and durable 
emotions, as when ſhe is aſſociated with religion: 
ſhe never appears ſo grand and becoming, as when 
the is graſted upon piety. 

Pity it ad they ſhould not be always undivided 
companions ! But, alas] we muſt own with regret, 

that ſometimes a moſt unnatural and incongruous di- 
vorce takes place, of morality from religion. There 
are few, indeed, who exclude virtue altogether from 


their theological ſyſtem, unleſs, perhaps, ſome deliri- 


ous and Frage enthuſiaſts, poſſeſſed, doubtleſs, of a 
moſt malignant and miſchievous demon, but not of 
that kind, which goeth out by reaſoning or perſuaſi- 
on. Nevertheleſs, even of thoſe religions which re- 
tain morality as an eſſential ingredient, the general 


ſpirit is often ſuch, as to adulterate rather than refine, 


depreſs rather than exalt, and confine rather than en- 
large it. Nay ſometimes they ſerve directly to arm 
virtue againſt herſelf, and teach men to renounce hu- 
manity, to harraſs and deſtroy one another, in all the 


methods of a holy perfidy and conſecrated cruelty- 
I ea, 


— 
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Yea, ſome of theſe monſtrous and pernicious inftitu- 
tions have the impudence to aſſume the chriſtian 
name, tho totally deyoid of its genuine ſpirit. © Let 
not us, however, judge of pure chriſtianity, by its 
appearance, under ſuch an ugly horrible diſguiſe ; 
nor make the goſpel itſelf to ſuffer, by the unnatural 
perverſions to which it is liable, lice every thing elſe, 
how good and excellent ſoever in its own nature, 
when it falls under the management of human folly 
and depravity. But religion, it is ſaid, hath been 
abuſed to the ſubverſion of morality. So hath the 
ſenſe of honour, ſrom the guardian, been turned into 
the betrayer of virtue. Is the deſire of eſteem, there- 
fore, to be exploded, as of no uſe in the moral ſyſ- 
tem? And, I imagine, it may deſerve the conſidera- 
tion of certain licentious ſpirits of our times, whether 
the ſaint or the man of honour be the greateſt peſt of 
human ſociety ? Now that among numbers of thoſe, 
whom, in compliance with vulgar idiom, we ſhall 


call the better ſort, a fantaſtick honour, which hath / 


not the leaſt communion with ſenſe or reaſon or the 
common good of men, is become the whole ſy{fem 
both of religion and morals, . 


But ſtill, it merits our ſpecial notice, as teachers of 


religion, that men are often, in a great meaſure, 


ſtrangers to its moral and moſt worthy influences, e- 


ven when the principles of their faith, have, in gene- 


ral, a favourable aſpect toward virtue. Their religi- 


* 


on is an aggregate of various opinions, which operate 


on various powers of the human mind, upon the un- 


derſtanding and imagination, as well as the heart and 


conſcience. The obj eas it propoſes ſerve to awaken 
their 
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their admiration, their hopes and their fears, thoſe u- 
niverſal and vigorous paſſions, as well as the more 
delicate and refin'd affections, which hold more di- 
rectly of true piety and virtue. Now there may be 
numbers, who are extremely ſuſceptible of the former 
emotions, while the objects of the latter make but 
very feeble impreſſions upon their hearts. But ſtill, 
as thoſe are aſſociated with religion, and conſtitute a 
conſiderable part of its complex notion, as well as 
theſe, and are, beſides, wonderfully ſoothing and a- 
greeable, nay even raviſhing and tranſporting to ſpi- 
rits of a certain complexion; we need not be ſurpriſ- 
ed that many ſhould be diſpos'd to indulge them, and 
to flatter themſelves, in this indulgence, that they 
feel the genuine power of godlineſs, and have enter- 
ed into the true ſpirit of religion; while, perhaps, 
its more ingenuous, worthy and benign energies have 
never reached their hearts. Hence theſe various cha- 
racters, the bigot, the ſuperſtitious, the enthuſiaſt. 
The two former arc the more common and remark + 
able; but the latter is generally the more impregna« 


ble and dangerous. This enthuſiaſtic diſpoſition 


ſeems to ariſe, principally, from the want of a juſt ap- 
prehenſion of the ultimate aim of religion, of a due aſ- 
certainment of its eſſential ſpirit, and, by conſequence, 
from a readineſs to miſtake every violent emotion of 
the religious kind, for that temper, or a branch of it, 
which it is the great end of religion to implant and cul- 
tivate in the ſoul. Whereas, it is certain, that to ima- 
gine any extatic raptures, how violent or delicious ſoe- 
ver, yet having little or no reſemblance or connexion 


with the ſentiments of virtuous piety and moral good- 
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neſs ; to imagine thefe, I ſay, to be the genuine effects 
of pure and undefil'd religion, would be a miſtake e- 
qually pernicious and ridiculous, with that of aperſon, 
who ſhould fancy himſelf mightily improved in devo- 
tion, merely becauſe he beheld the comely and magni- 
ficent ſtructure, in which the worſhip was performed, 
with a kind of rapturous delignt. 
Thus far, then, concerning ſome of the chief ar- 
ticles of intellectual furniture, which it is fit and be- 
coming us to be poſſeſs'd of, eſpecially in our preſent 
circumſtances. Let us now conſider ſome of the chief 
qualities of the heart, which zre requiſite, in the ſame 
way. | * 
All the virtues may be deduced, very properly, 
from the general decorum of human nature, as im- 
plying a certain tenor of affection and action, con- 
gruous to the general conſtitution of the mind of man. 
Ihe more ſpecial decorum of chriſtian teachers, binds 
all the ſame virtues upon us with new ties, and ren- 
ders every moral blemifh the more conſpicuous, every 
turpitude the more ſhameful, every tranſgreſſion the 
more enormous, every vice more ſignally criminal, 
and every fin more eminently finful. Immorality of 
every kind, is attended with the peculiar infamy and 
aggravation in a miniſter, of being a blunder in his 
own art, and betrays an incapacity and i ignorance, of 
all others the moſt opprobrious, becauſe it is in a ſci- 
ence, whereof he makes profeſfion, and in which he 
ougnht to be a maſter. | | 
There are ſome virtues, however, which beegtigh: 
us, in a ſpecial manner, and which men naturally 


conſider as eminently requiſite in perſons of our pro- 
D 2 feſſion. 
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feſſion. They reckon, with a degree of confidence 
and ſecurity upon finding them in our character, and 
are generally ſhocked, and juſtly ſhocked, when they 
are diſappointed. | 

Among theſe, piety toward God Jan en 
4 the firſt Place. An impious miniſter ! Is it poſſible 
to conceive a more incongruous and deteſtable cha- 
racter, an object of more juſt and univerſal execratt- 
on? Every vice is unbecoming in a miniſter, but im- 
piety includes every other indecency and aggravates 


i it to the utmoſt, It is a direct and open renunciation. 

; of our maſter's authority. It is high treaſon againſt 

f that ſupreme Lord, whoſe ſervants we profeſs to be, 

1 in a particular manner. Other vices are unſuitable 
q 5 to our character, and tend, in general, to defile and 

BY debaſe it; but this tarniſhes and deforms it wholly, 
175 and daubs it all over with one large ſtain of infamy. 


Would we deſire, therefore, to be a credit and or- 
nament to our facred function? Would we deſire to 
be maſters of an interior fund of pure, elevated and 
independent ſerenity and joy? Would we deſire, in 
ſine, to own a character congruous to the general 
dignity and decorum of human nature? Let us cul- 
tivate, with peculiar ardor and ſedulity, an acquain- 
tance with that piety, which is rational and virtuous, 
manly and honcurable; and labour to feel the ſub- 
lime and amiable ſpirit of true devotion. 

A ſpirit of devotion ought to penetrate every fa- 
culty of the mind, and communicate its peculiar fla- 
vour to all the virtues ; which muſt be deeply tin- 
Etured, as it were, with this ſpirit, and retain and dif- 
fuſe the perfume and reliſh thereof. This devotes 

and 
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of a CHRISTIAN I EACHER. 29 
and conſecrates them. This turns them from mo- 
ral to divine. It is ſurely a good thing to give 
thanks unto the Lord ; and * praiſe is comely for the 
upright.“ ] Be it our care, therefore, brethren, to 
approve ourſelves the faithtul guardians of this ethere- 
al flame. We pray God it may not be ſuffered to 
degenerate or languiſh under our tuition, but may be 
tranſmitted pure and fervent to ſucceeding generality 
ons | | 
Henevolence toward men is a eminent vir- 

tue, highly becoming the miniſters of that religon, 
where charity is deſcribed as * the end of the com- 
mandment, f the fulfilling of the law, the bond of 
perfectneſs, and as alone abiding always.** I need 
not ſay how good and how vleafant it is, for bres 
thren to dwell together in unity. ** I need not at- 
tempt to deſcribe thoſe exquiſitely tender and agree - 
able ſenſations, which have ever diſtinguiſhed the be- 
nevolent ſympathetic paſſions, aſcertain'd their rank 
among the chief and moſt worthy ingredients of hu- 
man felicity, and conferred upon them the well-me- 
rited appellation of the ſoul of ſublunary bliſs. Per- 
mit me only to obſerve, that chriſtianity diſcovers 
various new fources of relation and bonds of union 
between the ſons of men, and gives us ſuch views 
both of the dignity and degradation of the human 
nature, of our common pitiable circumſtances in the 
preſent tranſient ſtate, and of our glorious proſpects 
in the ſucceeding eternal one; as tend A to 


7 Pf. xcii. I. || PC. xxxiii. 1. + 1 Tim. i. * + 
Rom. xiii. 10. || Col. iii. 14, * 1 Cor. xXxili. 8, 13- 
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draw cloſer the ſocial tye, to reinforce the powers of 
mutual ſympathy, to infuſe a more exquiſite tender- 
neſs into its feelings, and to communicate a ſuperior 
force and ſtability to its operations. If we are ani- 
mated with the true ſpirit of our religion, we will be 
ſo far from employing the powers of the world to 
come, to diſturb the quiet or ſubvert the order of the 
preſent, that we will be careful, on the contrary, to 
point their whole artillery againſt thoſe vices which 
deform and diſtrefs human ſociety ; and will make 
all the doctrines of faith, agreeably to the declared 
ſentiments of its divine author, to center in a very 
oppolite aim, an aim truly humane and truly chriſti- 
an, even the promoting and maintaining peace on 
earth and good will toward men. If we feel the 
force of this active grace of charity, if we have any 
ambition to follow Jeſus, who went about doing 
good ;' we will prefer the joys of the heart to any o- 
ther, and hold them not only ſuperior to thoſe plea- 
ſurable ſenſations, which we enjoy in common with 
inferior animals, but will not ſuffer even the far no- 
bler pleaſures of the underſtanding and imagination 
to come in competition with theſe {till worthier and 
more exquiſite delights. 
Aſter ſpeaking of charity, the ſum and perfection, 
the cement and grace of all the other virtues, it 
would be a breach of propriety to enter into a detail 
of the reſt, before ſo diſcerning an audience. — Give 
me leave, however, to ſpecify humility; as a requi - 
fite varniſh, ſo to ſpeak, to ſhew the other virtues to 
advantage, and to preſerve them from corruption and 
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Humility holds that rank in chriſtianity, as to 
bear that ſingular mark of diſtinction, the noble eu- 
logy of being Chriſt's own virtue, who was emi- 
nently meek and lowly in heart.“ It is a modeſt un- 
aſſuming virtue, which obtains reſpect and influence 
by not aſking them ; and is of all other ornaments 
the moſt becoming the ſervant of the Lord, who 
muſt not ſtrive, but be gentle unto all men, apt to 
teach, patient, in meekneſs inſtructing thoſe that op- 
poſe themſelves.'F It is the nobleſt kind of tempe- 
rance, as it ſerves to curb the exorbitance of that paſ- 
{ion for renown, which is ſo deeply rooted in the hu- 
man conſtitution, is ſo impatient of reſtraint, and ſo 


pernicious when ſuffer'd to domineer without con- 


troul. Not that we ſhould undervalue a good repu- 
tation, or trample upon honeſt fame. Leaſt of all 
men, can this be the duty of miniſters, whoſe buſi- 


neſs it is to lead men to holineſs, in the way of per- 


ſuaſion ; and whoſe ſucceſs, for that reaſon, muſt e- 
minently depend upon the opinion which men enter- 
tain of their perſonal and interior worth. It is not 
likely, we ſhall reach the hearts of others, and cauſe 
them to enter into the ſame ſympathetic emotions 


with ourſclves, by means of exhortations, how warm 


or vehement ſoever, while yet they are ſuſpected as 


not coming from our own hearts. It is thus that a 
regard to reputation hath its uſe, in promoting the 


beſt intereſts of others. It is no leſs uſeful in guar- 
ding the virtuous principle in ourſelves, during its 
ſeeble and infirm ſtate. We muſt ſtudy, however, 


f 2 Tim. ii. 24. 
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to be good, purely tor the ſake of being ſo, and not 
merely in order to purchaſe a good name. Virtue 
muſt be courted for herlelf, with a ſincere, unadul- 
terated paſſion, and without any devious views to a- 
ny ſuperadded portion or acceſſary advantages. Now, 
if we would deſire to be of the number of thoſe ge- 
nerous ſuiters of virtue, we muſt hold the deſire of e- 
ſteem as a means and not an end, as a temporary 
ſcaffolding for erecting the moral ſtructure; whoſe 
continuance, after it is finiſhed, will add nothing to 
the ſtrength or beauty of the building. Let us retain 
it in our ſervice, as long as its aſſiſtance is neceſſary 
to ſubdue the more ignoble paſſions, ſuffering it to 
remain the lateſt among the props of a feeble virtue ; 
diſmiſſing it, however, at length, that vittue may 
Teſt on her own baſis, ſelf-balanced and ſelf-ſecure, 
indifferent to the contempt or applauſe of men, and, 
regardleſs of every other ſmile or frown, but that of 
her great parent, together with him may reign, with 
ſweet, undivided empire in our breaſts, This is the 
perfection of virtue, the laſt finiſhing and ultimate 
poliſh of moral decorum, to be always going on from 
done graceſul act of goodneſs to another, ſhedding a- 
broad the fruits of virtue ſpontaneouſly, without ef- 
fort and without conftraint, ſatisfied with the pure 
exertion of moral energies, without boaſting of the 
performance, nay, in a manner, without knowing it; 
as the vine brinceth forth its-cluſters, and having ful- 
filled the deſtination of nature, in yielding its own 
proper fruit, paſſes on to a new production of grapes, 
in their ſeaſon, 
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But now, all theſe intellectual and moral agu 
tions muſt be reduced to practice, and exemplified in 


our publick inſtructions, and in our general demea- 
nour in private life. 

We ought to be careful, in our - publick diſcourſes 
to the people, to aid their conceptions, and inflame 


their love of God and true goodneſs, and to direct 


them to the proper means of acquiring and cultivat- 
ing all the proper and becoming virtues of human 
nature. Decency requires this to be done ; but it 


requires alſo, that it be done in the true evangelical 


taſte and ſpirit, and that all the moral duties be ex- 
plained upon chriſtian principles, and enforced by 
chriſtian motives. 


As in morals, ſo in eloquence, the right con duct of 


the imagination is an affair of capital importance, 
but difficult and delicate execution. If we are care- 
ful, however, never to loſe ſight of the great end of 
all our inſtructions, which is to make men wiſer and 
better, we ſhall be moſt effectually ſecured from the 
more prejudicial and unſeemly errors relating to the 
management of that faculty. When we would per- 
ſuade men to the love and practice of holineſs and 
virtue, it is ſurely a very proper uſe of imagination to 
employ it in preſenting moral and divine objects to 
their minds, in their own, entire, native ſplendor and 
beauty ; by making an exact evolution, ſo to ſpeak, of 
their interior and moſt engaging qualities, exhibiting 


their principal properties and powers in one compleat 


and regular enumeration, and unfolding them in full 


expanſion before our hearers, ſo as to arreſt, and oc- 


cupy and raviſh the whole ſoul. Is not all this ab- 
E ſolutely 
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: ſolutely neceſſary, in order to convey the object 


whole to the mind, make it ſtrike with its full force 
and inſure its compleat effect? Or would it be an 
infraction of any law of juſt criticiſm, to advance a 
ſtep farther, and, by availing ourſelves of the analo- 
oy which ſubſiſts between the material and moral, 
the ſenſible and ſpiritual world, to aid our concepti- 
ons of the latter, by images and illuſtrations drawn 
from the former ? I apprehend, not. Wherein con- 
ſiſts, then, the abuſe of imagination in eloquence ? 
Chiefly, I ſuppoſe, in employing it for its own ſake, 
inſtead of uſing it as an engine to reach the heart, to 
ſeize the conſcience and rouſe the paſſions ; in em- 
ploying it to play and tickle, to amuſe and divert, to 
ſhine and ſparkle, to dazzle and confound, without 
any ulterior determinate aim. This is ſurely a moſt 
notorious abuſe of that faculty, to make it ſerve to 
withdraw the hearer's attention from the great ob- 
ject you would recommend to his affection and pur- 


ſuit, and to lead him only to gaze upon its brilliant 


luſtre and to admire its ſprightly ſallies. This is 


truly to obſtruct, inſtead of forwarding, any ſolid con- | 


viction or true pathetic emotion in the minds of 
the hearers ; and the imagination thus perverted is 
really no better than thoſe wandering meteors, which 
perplex inſtead of directing the devious traveller, by 
their bewildering luſtre, Whereas, if we really 
meant to inſtruct and perſuade and move effectually, 
and knew how to accompliſh our purpoſe, we would 
ſtudy, as much as poflible, to diſappear ourſelves, and 
frame and utter our ſermons in ſuch a manner, that 
the ſubject, and not the ſpeaker, ſhould arreſt the at- 


tention 
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tention of the hearers, and engroſs their whole regard 
and affection. In a word, we are to view the imagi- 
nation, chiefly, as an avenue to the heart and to the 
conſcience, and employ it to infuſe warmth into the 
former, and impreſs conviction upon the latter, All 
gaudy and ſuperfluous decorations, which contribute 
nothing to the juſt and entire effect of the piece, are 
juſtly exploded, even in thoſe inferior arts, whoſe 
end is more immediately to pleaſe ; how much more 
ought theſe ambitious ornaments to be retrenched, 
in inculcating the ſolemn and weighty truths of reli- 
gion ? 

It is indubitably our duty to ſtudy and prachſe e- 
very accompliſhment, which may ſerve to conciliate 
the hearts of men to religion ; and in this view, a 
careful endeavour to attain a graceful management 
of the voice, countenance and geſture, is rather to be 
_ encouraged than deſpis'd or condemn'd. 

But here, let it be ever remembered, that nothing 
but what is natural can pleaſe, and that affectation 
and grace are in a ſtate of irreconcileable oppoſition. 
What is falſe and affected, is always offenſive and 
nauſeous. Let us never loſe fight of nature. Fol- 
low the bent of your own genius, if you are deſirous. 
of pleaſing. Let each endeavour to find out his own. 
vein, and draw from that ſource, rather than copy af- 
ter any model, furniſhed by another, however excel- 
lent. Not that every kind and degree of ſecondary. 
imitation is altogether to be exploded. But let theſe 
inferior patterns be eſtimated wholly by; their likeneſs. 
to nature herſelf, and employed only as helps to as» 


ſiſt us in drawing aſter this true and ultimate origi- 
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nal. Let the ſentiments be derived from our own 
interior and genuine ſenſe of things, from our own 
native and moſt intimate feelings; and the whole 
manner be the pure emanation of nature, improved, 
if you will, and matured, but not ſhackled and diſ- 
torted, by art and culture. A perſon who moves in 
trammels, will, moſt certainly, not be able to walk 
gracefully. 

For here, it is naturally ſuggeſted to our notice, 
that, as theze is a general decorum of the miniſter, 
ſo there is a particular decorum of the man, It is 


_ undoubtedly true, that a certain manner, tho' not ab- 


ſolutely beſt in itſelf, is nevertheleſs beſt, in a rela- 
tive conſideration, as being moſt congruous to the 
individual, Nature hath poured forth, amidſt the 
general uniformity, which is ſo pleaſing, and ſo ne- 
ceflary to facilitate our acquaintance with her pro- 
ductions, by enabling us to range them into claſſes:; 
nature, I ſay, amidſt all this uniformity, hath diffuſed 
a ſurpriſing and elegant variety, and diverſified her 
moſt ſimilar productions by certain peculiar modifi- 
cations, which are no leſs apparent in our internal 


than external ſtructure, and render the complexions 


of minds no leſs various than thoſe of faces. Now 
to attempt to expunge theſe diſcriminating ſtrokes, 
and to reduce all to a languid invariable ſameneſs, is 
utterly repugnant to the principles of true graceful- 
neſs, and would greatly impair, and, in a manner, 

deaden the beauty of nature. 
And, to this individual decorum, ſo to RY I 
conceive, we muſt have a ſpecial regard, in our ge- 
| 3 nezal 
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neral deportment in life and converſation with men, 
which comes now in the laſt place, to be conſidered. 

The miniſter muſt always appear as well as the 
man, Our character is not to be thrown off with 
our habit, but carried along with us into the world. 
We muſt wear religion in company as well as at 
church; and let the chriſtian and the | miniſter be 
ſeen in the general ſtrain of our converſation and te- 
nor of our actions. We ſhould endeavour to make 
our converſation circulate improvement as well as our 
ſermons; and exemplify in our private behaviour that 
operative virtue, we ſo much preſs in our publick ex- 
hortations. But while we know what belongs to our 


general character as miniſters, we ought likewiſe to 


conſider what ſuits our perſonal one as individuals. 
Nothing but what is natural and genuine can meet 
with a general good reception from the world. No 


man muſt go beyond his own meaſure, nor preſume 


to exceed the modeſty of nature, or elſe he will infal- 
 libly reap the chaſtiſement of ridicule, inſtead of the 
reward of applauſe. We mult act, as well as ſpeak, 
each in his own ſtyle ; otherwife, whatever we ſay 
or do, will be ſo aukward and fo ungainly, as to ſnoc 
the more intelligent, and alienate inſtead of gaining 
their affections to religion. Let your converſation 
always be with grace," ſays the apoſtle, becoming 
and agreeable ; © ann with falt,” WR and 
inſtructive, 

Walk e ſays the ſame apoſtle, as in 0 
day.“ 4 And our Lord tells his diſciples, that, like 
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a city which is ſet on an hill, they cannot be hid.“ 
Such motives will have, and ought to have, their 
weight. We muſt be careful to give no offence, that 
the miniſtry be not blamed. Hut ſtill, it is a ſmall 
matter to the worthy miniſter, to be judged of man's 
judgment, which hardly elevates him, when it is fa- 
vourable, and when it is otherwiſe, gives him but lit- 
tle inquietude. He hath a tenderneſs for his own cha- 
racter, and an anxious ſollicitude to preſerve it uni- 
form and uncontaminated, out of pure reverence to 
himſelf, tho” no other eye ſhould behold him. He 
is chiefly concerned about having a good report of 
his own conſcience, and appearing in a good light, 
in the eye of his maſter. He walks before God, and 
goes on unto perfection. He avoids even the appear- 
ance of evil, and is careful to maintain a due and ap- 
parent diſtance from the dubious confines of vice. He 
meaſures his conduct, not by that groſs and vulgar 
ſpecies of juſtice, whoſe infractions come within the 
cognizance of human tribunals. He hath a more di- 
vine ſtandard of juſtice within his own breaſt, which 
condemns often when the world acquits, and ſome- 
times applauds when the world condemns. | 
The tide of prejudice doth not, at preſent, ſeem to. 
run in our favour. This lays us under ſome difad- 
vantages, in acting our part with propriety, but, at 
the ſame time, enhances. the merit of ſucceſs, No- 
thing but the purity of our morals can ſupport us, 
with any tolerable credit. While we retain a ſound 
moral conſtitution, are poſſeſſed of vigorous moral 
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habits, and diſplay them in the outward manners, - 
with tolerable grace and propriety, we ſhall ftill. be 
able to extort the approbation of men, and inſure our 
uſefulneſs and credit. But if we part with this radi- 
cal principle of worth and true decorum, we ſhall fall, 
and juſtly fall, into univerſal contempt ; and become, 
as the moſt worthleſs, ſo the moſt deſpicable among 
men, the very refuſe of human ſociety, and the re- 
proach of the houſe of Gd. The ſalt which hath 
loſt its ſavor, or poignancy, is thenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be caft out, and to be trodden under 
foot of men.” } | | 

Altho' our portion of thoſe exterior goods, which 
challenge imperiouſly vulgar reſpe& and influence, in 
general, is but ſmall ; nevertheleſs, it is reaſonable to 
think, that the ſenſe of mankind can hardly ever be 
ſo much debauched, but it will be in real life, in' a 
great meaſure, as in thoſe dramatick repreſentations 
of it, where the general applauſe doth fall, not upon 
him who ſuſtains the moſt magnificent character, but 
the perſon who ſupports the character allotted to him, 
be it high and bonourable, or mean and deſpicable, 
with ſuperior grace and propriety. The apoſtle Paul 
enjoins Titus, © to let no man deſpiſe him.“ “ He 
doth not ſcruple, you ſee, to make a ſuperiority to 
contempt, the ſubject of a precept ; and in doing fo, 
he is, by no means, to be accounted as ſpeaking like 
one who is ignorant of human nature. It is not, per- 
haps, in cur power, to acquire the fame' of ſuperior 
penetration or learning; but ſurely we may be able 
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to adminiſter ſound, wholeſome inſtruction, to thoſe 
whom providence hath aſſign'd to our ſpecial guid- 
ance, and to walk before them, in the plain path of 
integrity and honour. We cannot, perhaps, com- 
mand the admiration of men by our rank and geni- 
us ; but virtue will not refuſe to dwell with us, be 
our parts ever ſo inconſiderable, or our circumſtances 
ever ſo mean: and wherever virtue reſides, peace and 
love will always attend her: 

There is a kind of cenſorial function annexed to 
our office, in the exerciſe of which, we. have occaſion 
for a more than ordinary meaſure of diſcretion. It 
hath the appearance of arrogance and an uſurped aſ- 
cendency over others, which cannot fail to exaſperate 
inſtead of correcting, unleſs tempered with much in- 
ſinuating mildneſs, and conducted with all the meek- 
neſs of wiſdom, and the utmoſt regard to propriety 
and decency. - The beſt way to acquit ourſelves of 
this part of our function, would be to maintain ſuch a 
decency of carriage and unaffected gravity of demean- 
our, as would beget reſpect, and make the offender 
bluſh before us. Where a direct reprehenſion would 
prove hurtful, an oblique one may ſometimes be prac- 
tiſed with ſucceſs ; or if a fair occaſion of employing 
the latter doth not preſent itſelf, we have ſtill the re- 
ſource of a grave and expreſſive ſilence. © There is 
a reproof, ſays the ſon of Sirach, that is not comely.” f 
Prudence, indeed, is a quality of eminent account to 
a miniſter, now eſpecially, that we ſeem, in general, 
to have leſs hold on the minds of men, from our cha- 
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tacter, than in former periods. Our Lord counſels, 
< to join the wiſdom of the ſerpent, to the innocence 


of the dove.” * A ſmall daſh of folly, often renders 


the beſt diſpoſitions, in a great meaſure, uſeleſs; and 


pap even ridiculous. 

Would we, then, deſire to be poſſeſſed of that ho- 
lineſs, which ever becomes the houſe of God? Let 
us have our eyes continually fixed upon the auguſt 


and amiable form, eſpecially as reflected from the 
character and manners of our bleſſed Saviour. In 


him was virtue herſelf exhibited, ſo to ſpeak, in a bo- 
dily form, and rendered ſenſible to bodily fight, walk- 
ing up and down among men, in grand and beautiful 
proportion, venerable and comely majeſty. © Grace 
was oe into his lips.“ | © He did all things 


gracefully.” 4 Let us conceive one great entire pur- 


poſe of 6 Mb integrity, and ever aim and preſs vi- 
gorouſly forward to perfection. Finally, brethrenz 
© whatſoever things are true, whatſoever things are ve- 
nerable, whatſoever things are juſt, whatſoever things 
are pure, whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever 
things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praiſe, think on theſe things. Such 
a grand conception and comprehenſive purpoſe is the 
ſhorteſt and ſureſt method of attaining unto the full 
ature of virtue, and, when ſeconded and farther ani- 


mated by the genial irradiations of the divine ſpirits 


will form the moral character, not partially, by ſud- 


den ſtarts, and at ſeveral * according to the 


* Math. X. 16. # Pfalm. xlv. 2. I Mark vii, 37s 
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42 The Qualifications and Decorum 
ſlow, interrupted and detached operations of art; but, 
like thoſe wonderful proceſſes of vegetation, which 
are conducted by the magic hand of nature, will 
throw out at once, by one great effort, the entire 
moral ſpecies, and cauſe all its parts to expand and 
ſhoot up together, in vigour, harmony and beauty. 
< I will be as the dew unto 1jrae! ; he ſhall caſt forth 
his roots, his branches ſhall ſpread, and his beauty 
ſhall be as the olive tree. f The righteous ſhall 
flouriſh like the palm tree: he ſhall grow like a ce- 
dar in Lebanon. Thoſe that be planted in the houſe 
of the Lord, ſhall Aouriſh in the courts of our God. 
They ſhall fill bring forth fruit in old age, they ſhall 
be fat and flouriſhing. || They ſhall go from ſtrength 
to ſtrength, until they appear before God in Zion. 
For the Lord is a ſun and ſhield : the Lord will give 
grace and glory: no good thing will he withold n 
them that walk uprightly.” * | 

Hitherto I have preſumed, under the correction of 
my reverend fathers and brethren, to direct the diſ- 
courſe, ; in a ſpecial manner, to them. Let me now 
take the liberty, to addreſs es to the reſt of the 
audience. | 

J am perſuaded, my chriſtian honing Fan is 
not one among you all, who doth not perceive the 
propriety and feel the force of the argument, draun 
from what is juſt and meet and decent in the mini- 
ſerial. character and profeſſion. You are greatly 
ſhocked at any notorious breach of Letency, in one 


-F Hoſ. xiv. 5, 6. [ Palm, xcii. ane 4 en 
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of our order, and are ready to cry out, in honeſt in- 
dignation, A wicked miniſter, monſtrous ! It is na- 
ture, we own, that prompts you to exclaim in that 
manner, and we acknowledge the juſtneſs of the re- 
proach. Now, you will not be ſo unreaſonable, I 
hope, as to take it amiſs, that I ſhould retort the ar- 
gument upon you, take the advantage of a ſentiment 
fo natural and ſo familiar to you, and employ it ta. 
prove the obligations you are under with greater con- 
viction, and preſs them home upon the conſcience 
with ſuperior force. A wicked miniſter, you ſay, 
and you fay very truly, is a monſtrous character. 
But what think you of a wicked chriſtian ? Do you 
perceive no incongruity and unſeemlineſs there, that 
ſhocks and wounds your moſt natural and intimate 
feelings? Are you not aſhamed, yea even confound- 
ed to wear a character, to which you are a diſgrace 
and a reproach ? Would you not think yourſelves ra- 
ther affronted than honoured, by having a picture held” 
out as your own, to which you bear no reſemblance, 
nor, indeed, any relation at all, but that of a foil, to 
ſet off its tranſcendent beauty? Doubtleſs, you have 
great reaſon to glory in your chriſtian profeſſion: 
only, let your converſation be as it becomes the 
' goſpel of Chriſt” F Suffer me, to exhort and 
charge every one of you, that ye would walk worthy: 
of God, who hath called you unto his kingdom. and. 
glory; || that ye would walk worthy of the Lord un- 
to all pleaſing, being fruitful in every good work; *: 
that ye would walk worthy of the vocation where 


I Phil. i. 27. l 1 Theff. ii, 11, 12, . Col. i. 10. 
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with ye are called, with all lowlineſs and meekneſs, 
with long ſuffering, forbearing one another in love F 

A good deal hath been ſaid, above, concerning 
that ſpirit of infidelity and libertiniſm, which ſeems. 
to characterize the preſent age, beyond any that hath 
preceded it; and I wiſh it may hereby, alſo, be diſ- 
criminated from all ſucceeding ones. There are not 
wanting ſome in this aſſembly, whoſe rank and edu- 
cation, whoſe general converſe and more enlarged 
correſpondence qualify them for being competent 
judges of the truth and propriety of what hath been 
advanced. To them, therefore, I would humbly 
beg leave to addreſs theſe ſew notices ene in A 
ſpecial manner. 

Your country, brethren, calls upon you, to ſtretch 
out your hand, for her relief. The church of God 
beſeeches you, not to withold your ſuccour, in the 
day of her diſtreſs. To you it is ſubmitted, how far 
the advocates of infidelity have reaſon for their con- 
ident boaſting, and of what kind thoſe obligations, 
are, under which they have laid human ſociety, by 
their zealous and inceſſant endeavours to ſap the 
foundations of religion, which hath hitherto paſſed for 
a principal band of the ſocial union. Much is in 
your powes, brethren, both in the way of counſe! 
and example. The warfare is of that kind, where 
volunteers may be often of more ſervice, than the 
regular, or, if you will, the mercenary troops. We 
beſeech you, then, © to hold faſt the profeſſion ob 
our! faith without, Wayering 3 ＋ ta. beware let 2 


{ Eph. iv, 1. 2. + Heb. x. 43. | 
mak 
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man poll you through philoſophy and vain deceit z |þ 3 


to be no more toſſed to and fro, and carried about; 


with every wind of doctrine, by the fleight of men, 5 


and cunning craftineſs, whereby they lie in wait ta 
deceive.” * But while you are careful to maintain 
faith, be no leſs ſo to maintain a good conſcience, 


and to adorn your principles, by a becoming practice. | 


When ſhall we ſee revived the happy days, when 
chriſtianity could make a boaſt of her ſons, and hold 
them out in triumph to the unbelieying world, bid- 
ding them judge of the tree by its fruit, and ſuperſed- 
ing, as well ſhe might, for the moſt part, all other 
deten Let not us, we beſeech you, be loaded 
with the double burden, of defending religion againſt 
your practice, as well as their principles. If you re- 
tort the charge upon us, and defire us, firſt of all, ta 
correct and purify our own order; we will neither 
palliate, nor extenuate, nor deny any thing you can 
juſtly offer, on this head. If any of our order proſti- 
tute religion to the ſervice of their unhallowed paſſions 
or ſelfiſh defigns; if they attempt toavailthemſelvesof 
the rooted prejudices and apply to the groſſer paſſions 
of the vulgar, not to refine and moderate, but to ex- 
aſperate and inflame them to a pitch of factious and 
ungovernable fury; if any of them betray a want of 
that moral delicacy, which is ſo becoming and fo eſ- 
ſential to their character, and undermine the efficacy 
of their doctrine by the unſeemlineſs of their practice: 
we are ſorry, extremely ſorry for it; we will do e- 
very thing in cur power to wipe off the aſperſton 3 
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